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NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 


Vou. XII June, 1926 


No. 6 


Preliminary Program 
the 
Twenty-Second Annual Meeting 


The 22d Annual Meeting of the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation will be held at the Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., October 4-7, 1926 


NOTICE :—The program printed on pages 54-58 is tentative. The titles 
are those which have been accepted by the Program Committee. A consider- 
able number of additional papers have been offered, and several speakers have 

. been especially invited to read papers from whom answers have not been re- 
ceived. The program is, therefore, not yet complete. 


The International 
Union 


The Fifth Conference of the 
International Union Against Tu- 
berculosis will be held in Wash- 
ington preceding the Twenty- 
Second Annual Meeting of the 
National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion. 


For the preliminary program 
of the International Union Meet- 
ing see page 59. 


“A Health Education Pro- 
cedure” 


Ready for Distribution 


“A Health Education Procedure,” 
by Kathleen Wilkinson Wootten, is 
the result of the author’s eight years’ 
experience in the practical correla- 
tion of health in the classroom with 
every grade and class of pupils and 
teachers. 

Mrs. Wootten speaks authorita- 
tively as Director of the Health De- 
partment at the Georgia State Col- 
lege for Women. She has also had 
special training in different phases of 
health work at the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons and in other de- 
partments of Columbia University. 

“A Health Education Procedure” 
is published by the National Tuber- 
culosis Association as a companion 
volume to “Health Training in 
Schools.” But it enters into a field 
almost untouched by “Health Train- 
ing in Schools.” It is essentially a 
book for the teaching and equipment 
of teachers, written by a trainer of 
teachers. Mrs. Wootten’s book also 
includes problems of mental and so- 


(Continued on page 55) 
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Bulletin Preliminary Program of the Twenty-Second Annual 
of the Meeting of the National Tuberculosis 
NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION A 
Published Monthly ssociation 
in the interest of workers engaged in CALENDAR 


the anti-tuberculosis movement by the 


Monday, October 4 


A.M.—Joint Meeting of Executive Committee and Board of Directors 
A.M.—Opening Meeting of the Association 

P.M.—Clinical Section—Session on surgery 

P.M.—Pathological Section—Session on immunization 

:00 P.M.—General Scientific Meeting of the Association 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 
370 SEVENTH AVENUE, New York CiTy 


Vout. XII JuNE, 1926 No. 6 


Entered as second class mail matter, October 
21, 1914, at the Postoffice at New York, Tuesday, October 5 


N. Y., under the Act of August 24, 1912. 9:30 A.M.—Pathological Section—Session on pathology 


9:30 A.M.—Sociological Section—Session on hospitalization 
2:00 P.M.—Clinical Section—Session on X-ray and heliotherapy 
2:00 P.M.—Nursing Section 

New Secretary for Catta- 4:00 P.M.—Meeting of the new Board of Directors 


raugus County, N. Y. 


Rowan Whealdon, former field  9,, 
secretary of the Oregon Tuberculosis 9:3 
Association, has been appointed execu- — 2:0! 
tive secretary of the Cattaraugus 2° 
County Tuberculosis and Public . 
Health Association. 


Wednesday, October 6 


0 A.M.—Pathological Section—Session on cytology 

0 A.M.—Sociological Section—Session on home supervision and control of contacts 
0 P.M.—Clinical Section—Session on general treatment of tuberculosis 

0 P.M.—Nursing Section 


Thursday, October 7 


9:30 A.LM.—Clinical Section—Medical session 

9:30 A.M.—Sociological Section—Session on demonstrations 

12:00 M. —Genera] Business Meeting of the Association 

2:00 P.M.—Pathological Section—Session on biology of the tubercle bacillus 


Texas Lecturer Appointed — 2:00 P.M.—Sociological Section—Session on case-finding machinery 


Chairman of Teachers in OPENING MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 
Colored Schools Monday, October 4, 10:00 A.M. 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, lecturer Dr. THEOBALD SMITH, presiding 


to Negroes in Texas, has been ap- Address of the President—Dr. THEOBALD SMITH 


4 = i Report of the Committee on Nominations 
tion of the National Organization of dit 


Teachers in Colored Schools, for the Miscellaneous business 
annual meeting of the organization to Address by prominent foreign invited guest | 
be held in Hot Springs, Ark., on July 

28-30. This is the third year in GENERAL SCIENTIFIC MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


which Rev. Barnwell has been ap- Monday, October 4, 8:00 P.M. 
pointed to this post. 

The National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation is helping to finance the work Cooperative Research in the United States—Dr. Wittiam Cuartes Wuite, Chairman, 


| 

; . . Medical Research Committee, National Tuberculosis Association; Hygienic | 

that is being done in Texas among Laboratory, U. S. Public Health Service, Washington, D. C. | 


Dr. THEOBALD SMITH, presiding 


the colored people. Recent Advances in the Treatment of Tuberculosis—Dr. Epouarp Rist, Co-Director, 
Laennec Hospital and Dispensary, Tuberculosis Division, Paris, France 
Address by prominent English-speaking foreign guest 


Tease Directors to Hold (A reception will be held following this meeting) 


Annual Meeting PATHOLOGICAL SECTION 
Dr. Wittiam H. WE cH, Baltimore, Md., Honorary Chairman 
The directors of the Texas Public Dr. Paut A. Lewis, Princeton, N. J., Secretary 
Health Association held their annual ~ 
meeting at Houston on May 24, in Monday, October 4, 2:00 P.M. 
the Bender Hotel of that city. A re- sn 
port of the work Dr. Epwarp R. Batpwin, Saranae Lake, N. Y., Chairman 
1925 and additional P vas “A — Address by the Honorary Chairman—Dr. Witiiam H. Wetcu, Director, School of 
during 1926 were discussed. A meet- Hygiene and Public Health, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


ing of the executiv € committee fol- Natural and Artificial Resistance of Men and Animals Against Tuberculosis—Prores- 
lowed the directors’ meeting. son Dr. Ernst Loewenstein, Vienna, Austria. 


| 
| 
sec- Report the Executive Ofhce—Dr. Linsty R. WILLIAMS | 
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Tuberculosis Immunity and Tuberculin Sensibility in Their Relation to Each Other— 
ProFessorR Dr. Huco Setter, Director, Institute on Hygiene, University 
of Koenigsberg, Koenigsberg, Germany. 

Study of the Development of Resistance to Tuberculosis Following Graded Infections 
of Guinea Pigs by the Per-conjunctival Route—CoL. S. LyLE CUMMINS, 
Professor of Tuberculosis, University of Wales, Cardiff, Wales. 

Results of Our Experiences with Anti-Tuberculosis Vaccinations—Proressor A. CAL- 
METTE, Associate Director, Pasteur Institute, Paris, France. (This paper 
will be read for the author who will not be present). 

A Non-Protein Antigen of the Tubercle Bacillus—Dr. Max PINNER, Chicago Municipal 
Tuberculosis Sanitarium, Chicago, IIl. 

Title to be submitted later—Dr. Paut A. Lewis, Department of Animal Pathology, 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, Princeton, N. J 


Tuesday, October 5, 9:30 A.M. 


Session on Pathology 
Dr. L. HEKTOEN, Chicago, Ill., Chairman 


Title to be submitted later—Dr. Frieprich NEuUFELD, Director, Koch Institute, Berlin, 
Germany. 

The Origin of the Fibrous Tissue Arising in the Guinea Pig Testis as a Result of 
Experimental Tuberculosis—Dr. Gerorce A. BAITSELL, Kart E. Mason 
and Marion B. SHERWOOD, Osborn Zoological Laboratory, Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Conn. 

The Effect of Injections of Sanocrysin on Tuberculous Dogs—Dr. LuciLLe McCLusKey 
and Dr. Littian EICHELBERGER, Chicago Municipal Tuberculosis Sani- 
tarium, Chicago, 


Wednesday, October 6, 9:30 A.M. 


Session on Cytology 
Dr. EuceEne L. Opie, Philadelphia, Pa., Chairman 


The Relation of the Monocyte to Tuberculosis—Dr. FLorence R. Sabin, Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research, New York City, and Dr. CHARLES A. Doan, 
and Dr. Ropert S. CUNNINGHAM, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 

A Comparative Study of the Cytological Reactions of Primary and Reinfections in 
Experimental Tuberculosis—Dr. Leroy U. Garpner, Saranac Laboratory 
for the Study of Tuberculosis, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 

Formation of Giant Cells in Tissue Cultures—Dr. Warren H. Lewis, Professor of 
Physiological Anatomy, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Cellular Reaction in the Process of Caseation and in the Formation of Giant Cells— 
Dr. E. M. Meptar, Associate Professor of Pathology, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis. (Lantern slides.) 

Micro Dissection and Injection Technique in the Study of the Living Cell—Dr. Ropert 
CHAMBERS and Dr. Paut REZNIKOFF, Department of Anatomy, Cornell 
University Medical School, New York City. 


Thursday, October 7, 2:00 P.M. 
Session on Biology of the Tubercle Bacillus 
Dr. G. W. McCoy, Washington, D. C., Chairman 


The Germicidal Action of Oils on Tubercle Bacilli in Vitro—Dr. A. STANLEY GriF- 
FitH, London, England. 

The Types of Tubercle Bacilli in Human Tuberculosis—Proressor Dr. LypIA RABI- 
NOWITSCH-KEMPNER, Berlin, Germany. 

Purified Active Substances in Tuberculin, and the Nature of the Allergic Reaction 
They Cause—Dr. Esmonp R. Lone, Associate Professor of Pathology, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

The Chemical Analysis of Tubercle Bacillus—Dr. Treat B. JouHnson, Professor of 
Organic Chemistry and Dr. Ropert D. CocHitt, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Experimental Work on Endothelial Permeability in Relation to Tuberculosis—Pro- 
FESSOR SAMUEL A. LEVINSON and PROFESSOR WILLIAM F. PETERSEN, Depart- 
ment of Pathology and Bacteriology, University of Illinois, Chicago, Ill. 


CLINICAL SECTION 


Dr. Vincent Y. BowpiTcuH, Boston, Mass., Honorary Chairman 
Dr. H. R. M. Lanois, Philadelphia, Pa., Secretary 


Monday, October 4, 2:00 P.M. 


Session on Surgery 
Dr. Howarp LILigENTHAL, New York City, Chairman 
Address by the Honorary Chairman—Dr. ViNcENT Y. BowpiTcu, Medical Director, 
Sharon Sanatorium, Sharon, Mass., and Consulting Physician, Boston City 
Hospital, Boston, Mass. 
A General Report of the Present State of Surgical Treatment for Pulmonary Tuber- 
culosis—Dr. FERDINAND SAUERBRUCH, Munich, Germany. 
(Continued on page 56) 


“A Health Education Pro- 
cedure” 


(Continued from page 53) 


cial hygiene and others not taken up 
in “Health Training in Schools.” 


The contents of “A Health Edu- 


cation Procedure” are as follows: 


PART I 
Suggestions for the Teacher of Health 


A:—THE TEACHER’S PERSONAL PROBLEMS 


Introduction 
CHAPTER 


I. Who is to Accept the Responsi- 

bility for the Teaching of Health? 

II, The Teacher’s Own Health Prob- 
lems 


III. Teacher-Rating as a Means of 
Standardizing Health Education 


B.—IMPoRTANT PHASES OF HEALTH 
EDUCATION 
CHAPTER 
IV. School Hygiene 
V. Health Supervision of the School 
Child 
VI. Physical Education 
VII. Safety Education 


VIII. The Parents’ Part in Health Edu- 
cation 


C.—Some DIFFICULT SUBJECTs IN HEALTH 
EbuCATION 
CHAPTER 
IX. Physiology 
X. Posture 
XI. Poisons 
XII. Speech Defects 
XIII. Sex Education 


D.—METHODS AND MATERIALS FOR THE 
‘TEACHER OF HEALTH 
CHAPTER 


XIV. Methods in Health Education 


XV. Devices for the Development of 
Health Habits 


XVI. The Socialized Recitation in 
Health Education; Dramatiza- 
tion, Clubs 


XVII. Materials for Health Education 
(Stories, Poems, Creeds, Songs, 
Supplementary Readers, Texts) 

XVIII. Health Education by Correlation 


PART II 


Courses OF STUDY FOR THE GRADES 


Chapters XIX-XXXIII, Courses of Study 
for grades from first to twelfth 


APPENDIX 


Sources of Free and Inexpensive Health 
Materials 

Bibliography on Mental Hygiene 

Review Questions 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The Cauterization of Adhesions in the Pneumothorax Treatment of Tuberculosis of 
the Lungs—Proressor HANs CHRISTIAN JAcoBAEUS, Stockholm, Sweden. 

A Consideration of the Factors Influencing the Early Mortality following Extrapleural 
Thoracoplasty—Dr. EpwArb ARCHIBALD, Chief of Department of Surgery, 
McGill University, Montreal, Canada. 


Tuesday, October 5, 2:00 P.M. 
Session on X-ray and Heliotherapy 


Dr. Henry K. Pancoast, Philadelphia, Pa., Chairman 


The Natural Process of Cure of Pulmonary Tuberculosis—Dr. M. JAquerop, Leysin, 
Switzerland. 

Title to be submitted later—Dr. A. Rouier, Leysin, Switzerland. 
be read for the author who will not be present). 

The Correction of Severe Deformity in Non-Pulmonary Tuberculosis—Sir HENRY 
Gauvain, Lord Mayor Treloar Cripples’ Hospitai and College, Alton, 
Hampshire, England. (Lantern slides.) 

Recognition of Tuberculous Infection in Children—Dr. Eucene L. Opie, Professor of 
Experimental Pathology and Director Pathological Laboratory, Henry 
Phipps Institute, and Dr. Maurice F. McPHepran, Henry Phipps Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Result of the Study on Normal Chests: An Attempt to Fix a Standard for the Healthy 
Chest Which Can Be base in the Interpretation of X-ray Films—Dr. 
Henry K. Pancoast, X-ray Laboratory, Medical School and Hospital, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


(This paper will 


Wednesday, October 6, 2:00 P.M. 
Session on General Treatment of Tuberculosis 
Dr. Lawrason Brown, Saranac Lake, N. Y., Chairman 


Newer Points of View in the Treatment of Tuberculosis—ProressoR FRIEDRICH MULLER, 
Professor of Medicine, University of Munich, Munich, Germany. 

Title to be submitted later—Proressor Virrorio AscoLi, Rome, Italy. 

Treatment of Laryngeal Tuberculosis—Dr. CHartes D. Parfitt, Medical Director, 
Calydor Sanatorium, Gravenhurst, Ontario. 

The Intestinal Phase of Tuberculosis: Its Diagnosis, especially by the Routine Barium 
Meal—Dr. Davin A. Stewart, Medical Superintendent, Manitoba Sana- 
_ torium, Ninette, Manitoba, and Associate Director of Medicine, Manitoba 
University, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Title to be submitted later—Dr. A. F. MILLer, Nova Scotia Sanatorium, Kentville, 


The Medical Treatment of Tuberculosis—Dr. Davin R. Lyman, 


Medical Director, 
Gaylord Farm Sanatorium, Wallingford, Conn. 


Thursday, October 7, 9:30 A.M. 
Medical Session 
Dr. Geratp B. Wess, Colorado Springs, Colo., Chairman 
Results of Pneumothorax Treatment—Dr. Epouarp Rist, Co-Director, Laennec Hos- 
pital and Dispensary, Tuberculosis Division, Paris, France. 


The Onset of Tuberculosis in Man—Proressor Lion Bernarb, Professor of Hygiene, 
University of Paris, Co-Director, Laennec Hospital and Dispensary, 
Tuberculosis Division, Paris, France. 


Refraction and Colloid Lability of Serum in Tuberculosis—Proressor JuLIus Da- 
RANYI, Associate Professor of Pathology, Budapest University, Budapest, 
Hungary. 

Carlo Forlanini and his Contribution to the Italian School on the Therapeutic Collapse 
of the Lung—Proressor GAETANO Ronzoni, Milan, Italy. 


The Only Way to Eradicate Tuberculosis, with Special Remarks in regard to Diagnosis 
of Incipient Tuberculosis—Dr. F. Jessen, Waldsanatorium, Davos, 
Switzerland. 


Title to be submitted later—Dr. Jasez H. Exxtiorr, Toronto, Canada. 


The Effect of the Influenza Epidemic on Pulmonary Tuberculosis—Dr. E. RoseEn- 
CRANTZ, San Francisco Hospital, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Another Projection Ma- 
chine for Film Slides 


A new machine for the projection 
of film slides, similar to the Spencer 
Lens and Brayco projectors, has been 
put on the market by the Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Company. The ma- 
chine measures 6 13/16 x 8 15/16 
inches and weighs 514 pounds. It re- 
quires no carrying case whatever. Its 
operation depends only on a standard 
electric light socket to which its cord 
may be attached to supply the light 
source—an ordinary automobile bulb, 
available anywhere when replacement 
is necessary. A lamp and cord suit- 
able for use with a storage battery can 
also be supplied. The accompanying 
photographs show inside and outside 
views of the machine. 

Requests for information regard- 
ing prices should be addressed to the 
National ‘Tuberculosis Association, 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL SECTION 


Homer Foks, New York City, Honorary Chairman 
Dr. Rosert G. Paterson, Columbus, O., Secretary 


Tuesday, October 5, 9:30 A.M. 
Session on Hospitalization 
SuRGEON GENERAL HucH S. Cumminc, Washington, D. C., Chairman 


Address by the Honorary Chairman—Homer Foiks, Secretary, State Charities Aid 
Association, New York City. 

A County Tuberculosis Scheme—Dr. F. J. H. Courrs, Ministry of Health, London, 
England. 

The Effort of a French Department in the Campaign against Tuberculosis—Dr. 
Jacques Parisor, Nancy, France. 

Control of Tuberculosis in Florence—Dr. G. B. Roatra, Director of Dispensaries, 

Florence, Italy. 

A City Tuberculosis Scheme—Dr. James A. Britton, Secretary, Municipal Tubercu- 

losis Sanitarium, Chicago, IIll. 


Wednesday, October 6, 9:30 A.M. 
Session on Home Supervision and Control of Contacts 
Dr. Livincston FARRAND, Ithaca, N. Y., Chairman 


Experience with a Home Hospital Method—BarLey B. Burritt, General Director, 
Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, New York City. 
Adequate Medical Care in Homes— 
Dr. JosepH H. Pratr, Physician in Charge, Emmanuel Church Tubercu- 
losis Class, Boston, Mass. 
Dr. H. A. Pattison, Supervisor of Medical Service, National Tuberculosis 
_ Association; Director, Potts Memorial Hospital, Livingston, N. Y. 
Tuberculosis in the Negro—Dr. H. R. M. Lanois, Director of Clinical-Sociological 
Departments, Henry Phipps Institute, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Thursday, October 7, 9:30 A.M. 


Session on Demonstrations 
County, Departmental and City Programs 
Dr. Lez K. FrRanKeL, New York City, Chairman 


Methods and Results in Framingham—Dr. Donatp B. ARMSTRONG, Assistant Secretary, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New Yok City; formerly Execu- 
tive Officer, Framingham Community Health and Tuberculosis Demon- 
straiion. 

Tuberculosis in a Demonstration City—Dr. Grorce C. RUHLAND, Deputy Health Com- 
missioner, Department of Health and Syracuse Health Demonstration, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Tuberculosis Demonstration in a County—Joun A. Kinospury, Secretary, Milbank 
Memorial Fund, New York City. 

Health Department Supervision: Reporting and Follow-up Work— 

Dr. Louis I. Harris, Commissioner of Health, New York City. 
Dr. Ropert E. PLuNKETT, Director, Division of Tuberculosis, State Depart- 
ment of Health, Albany, N. Y. 


Thursday, October 7, 2:00 P.M. 


Session on Case-finding Machinery 
Dr. Hoyt E. Dearnoit, Milwaukee, Wis., Chairman 


Experience in Finding Tuberculosis Cases in Cattaraugus County—Dr. STEPHEN A. 
Douctass, County Health Officer and Director of Cattaraugus County 
Health Demonstration, and Dr. WittiAM C. JENSEN, Superintendent, 
Rocky Crest Sanatorium, Olean, N. Y. 

A Case-finding Survey—REPRESENTATIVE OF THE NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION, 
New York City. 

Case finding in Children—Dr. Henry D, Cuapwick, Medical Director, Westfield State 
Sanatorium, Westfield, Mass. 

Diagnosis of Tuberculosis in Infancy—Dr. Etue, C. DUNHAM, Department of Pedi- 
atrics, School of Medicine, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


NURSING SECTION 


Miss ANNIE W. Goopricu, New Haven, Conn., Honorary Chairman 
Miss JANET M. GeisTER, New York City, Secretary 


Tuesday, October 5, 2:00 P.M. 


The Special Training of the Tuberculosis Nurse and its 
Coordination with Nurse Training 
Address by the Honorary Chairman—Miss ANNIE W. Goopricn, Dean, School of 
Nursing, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
A Course of Training for Public Health Nursing in France—MLte. HELENE MUGNIER, 
Directress, School of Nurses, Lyon, France. 
(Continued on page 58) 


Nurses Tuberculosis Insti- 
tute at University of Minne- 
sota 


Tuberculosis Institute for 
Nurses will be conducted at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota for the week 
June 14-19, under the joint auspices 
of the General Extension Division of 
the University, Glen Lake Sanato- 
rium, and the Hennepin County Tu- 
berculosis Association. 

The dates for the institute this sum- 
mer wili enable nurses attending the 
Mississippi Valley Conference at Chi- 
cago to attend the three days of the 
course in the nurses’ institute devoted 
entirely to tuberculosis work follow- 
ing the Chicago meeting. Minne- 
apolis is but one night’s travel from 
Chicago. 

Two attractions in connection with 
this Tuberculosis Institute for Nurses 
are the opportunities afforded for two 
days’ inspection and demonstration of 
treatment given tuberculosis patients 
at Glen Lake Sanatorium, one of the 
largest and most modern in the coun- 
try, with a bed capacity of more than 
600, and a special program during the 
institute given at the widely known 
Lymanhurst Hospital for children in 
Minneapolis. 

It will be of special interest to those 
enrolling to know that bedside care of 
tuberculous patients will be specially 
featured during the institute. 

Tuberculosis clinics in Minneapolis 
hospitals and other features arranged 
for their demonstration value will be 
included in the educational side of 
the institute. Registrations may be 
made with Miss Eula B. Butzerin, 
director of the course in public health 
nursing at the University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis. The course is 
open to all graduate nurses, whether 


public, health, institutional, or pri- 
vate duty. 


| 
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The Special Training of the Tuberculosis Nurse— 
Miss KATHERINE J. DENsFORD, Assistant Dean, Illinois Training School 
for Nurses, Chicago, IIl. 
Miss Detya E. Naroi, Superintendent of Nurses, Rutland State Sana- 
torium, Rutland, Mass. 


The Problem of Theoretical and Practical Training for the Tuberculosis Nurse— 
Dr. Epwarp R. BALpwin, Chairman, Committee on Tuberculosis Training 
for Nurses, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


Wednesday, October 6, 2:00 P.M. 
General Discussion of Nursing Programs 
Generalized—Specialized for Tuberculosis—City and Rural 


AMERICAN SANATORIUM ASSOCIATION 


The twenty-first meeting of the American Sanatorium Association will 
be held on Saturday, October 2, at the Mayflower Hotel. 


A Letter From Finland 


GENERAL MANNERHEIMS 
BaRNSKYDDSFORBUND 


Wational Tuberculosis Association, 
$70 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City, 

Ue. Se Ae 


MARIEGATANS 


102 
60% 


Dear Sirs, 


This Teague is about to issue a handbook for the use of 
its public health nurses, and ventures to ask your permission to 
make rather extensive use for the purpose of your publication 
"Helath Training in Schools". This book contains so much that 
would be useful to us, that we should like to translate parts of 
it into Finnish as they stand, and to use some other parts in a 
Slightly modified form suited to the conditions of this country. 
May we hope that you will allow ug to do so? 

In order to give you some idea of the work of our Iea- 

o/ oe, enclose herewith a copy of the speech made by our Secreta- 

ummer. s is the a) 
in the English 1 a, y P cation which we have 


Trusting that we shall receive your kind permission to 
use parts of "Health Training in Schools” for our alatbeds, 


We remain, deer sirs, 
Yours faithfully, 
t 


Secretary General 


Director of vn: Health Nursing 


A letter from Mr. Mandelin, Secretary General of General Mannerheim’s 
League, requesting permission to use portions of “Health Training in 
Schools” for publication by the League. 


Finland’s “League for Child 
Welfare” 


An organization for the promotion 
of child health founded under the 
name of “General Mannerheim’s 
League for Child Welfare” is work- 
ing in Finland with the co-operation 
of the League of Red Cross Societies, 
International Association for the 
Promotion of Child Welfare and 
American organizations such as the 
National Tuberculosis Association. 

Infant mortality in Finland is 
about 10,000 per year. In addition 
there is a great loss to society through 
juvenile offenders and _ criminals, 
which is increasing steadily. It is the 
purpose of General Mannerheim’s 
League for Child Welfare to reduce 
infant mortality, and to encourage 
and develop social conditions among 
neglected, orphan and abnormal chil- 
dren. The organization consists of 
a council of forty members with 320 
local branches operating in the 580 
communes of the country. Among 
the training courses arranged by the 
league is ‘““The Children’s Castle,” 
which offers instruction to bedside 
nurses, school nurses, deaconesses and 
midwives who devote themselves to 
infant care and welfare work. 

For moral improvement work the 
league gives courses for club leaders 
and workers, leaders of agricultural 
clubs, game leaders who organize oc- 
cupations for boys and girls in towns 
and industrial centers, and for adults 
who act as “big brothers” or “friendly 
visitors.” 


Research Fellowships in 

Experimental Pathology, 

Bacteriology and Clinical 
Medicine 


Fellowships are offered by The 
Henry Phipps Institute to qualified 
applicants who desire to undertake in- 
vestigation in experimental pathology 
and bacteriology with special refer- 
ence to tuberculosis and related con- 
ditions. ‘These fellowships are open 
to graduates in medicine and to doc- 
tors of philosophy or science who have 
elected one of the fundamental medi- 
cal sciences as a major subject. Ap- 
plicants are requested to submit a 


(Continued on page 59) 
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Preliminary Program 


Fifth Conference of the International Union 
Against Tuberculosis 


The Meeting will be held in Washington, D. C., from 
September 29 to October 2, 1926 
NOTICE :—Those who desire to take part in the discussion of the papers 


may send their names to the Managing Director of the National Tuberculosis 
Association. They may take part in the discussion only with the approval of 
the International Union Against Tuberculosis. 


Wednesday, September 29 


11:00 A.LM.—Meeting of the Executive Committee: 


Sir Rospert W. Puitip, Pror. Leon BerNnarp, Dr. E. Dewez, Pror. A. 
CALMETTE, Dr. THEOBALD SMITH, Dr. F. HumMBeRT, M. ANDRE PALLAIN. 


2:30 P.M.—Meeting of the Council. 
9:00 P.M.—Reception. 


Thursday, September 30 
10:00 ALM.—Address of Welcome—Representative of the U. S. Government. 
Address—Dr. THEOBALD SMITH, President. 
Clinical Subject 
The Part Played by Contagion in Tuberculosis among Adults, 
ProressoR GAETANO Ronzont, Professor of Medicine, University of Milan, 
Milan, Italy. (Address in French.) 
Di i pened by: 
Dr. LAwrason Brown, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 
Discussion—Dr. ARMAND-DELILLE, Paris. 
1:00 P.M.—Adjournment for Luncheon. 
2:30 P.M.—Discussion continued. 


4:00 P.M.—Lecture—The Progress and Organization of Anti-Tuberculosis Work in 
the United States—Dr. Linsty R. WiLLiAMs, Managing Director, National 
Tuberculosis Association. 


5:30 P.M.—Reception. 


Friday, October 1 


Research Subject 


10:00 ALM.—The Anatomic Structure of Tubercle from Histogenesis to Cavity— 


Dr. ALLEN K. Krause, Director, Kenneth Dows Tuberculosis Research 
Laboratories, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


Di i pened by: 
ProFessoR JAMES MILLER, Queens University, Kingston, Canada. 
Discussion—Dr. EuGENE L. Opir, Philadelphia. 


1:00 P.M.—A special luncheon will be given to the foreign delegates. 


2:30 P.M.—Discussion continued. 
4:00 P.M.—Lecture on some phase of tuberculosis of general interest. 


Saturday, October 2 
Sociological Subject 
10:00 ALM.—Tuberculosis and Milk—Dr. Wittiam H. Park, Director, Bureau of 
Laboratories, Department of Health, New York City. 
Discussion opened by: 
Dr. E. C. Scuroeper, Bureau of Animal Industry, Washington, D. C. 
Discussion—Dr. ARMAND-DELILLE, Paris. 
1:00 P.M.—Adjournment for Luncheon. 
2:30 P.M.—Trip to Mount Vernon. 2 
7:00 P.M.—Dinner by National Tuberculosis Association to Delegates. 


Research Fellowships in. 
Experimental Medicine 


(Continued from page 58) 


statement of their professional train- 
ing, including degrees, hospital in- 
terneship and experience in methods 
of research. Letters of reference 
from teachers or others familiar with 
the training and work of the appli- 
cant are desired. 

Fellowships in Clinical Research 
are offered to graduates in medicine 
who desire to undertake research with 
special reference to tuberculosis and 
related conditions. The clinical fa- 
cilities of The Henry Phipps Insti- 
tute will be available and fellows will 
have the opportunity of acquiring ex- 
perience in the recognition, treatment 
and control of tuberculosis and re- 
lated diseases. 

Fellows will receive from $1,500 
to $2,500 in accordance with their 
experience and special training. 

Applicants are requested to address 
Eugene L. Opie, M.D., Director of 
Laboratories of The Henry Phipps 
Institute. 


Tuberculosis Workers Join 
in Group Insurance 


The experiment of insuring the 
lives of tuberculosis workers by means 
of a group insurance policy is making 
considerable headway. ‘To date fifty 
employees of the National Tuberculo- 
sis Association are insured under one 
policy ; 53 workers in two sanatoria; 
53 employees from seven state assv- 
ciations and 41 employees from nine 
local associations. This number would 
be considerably larger were it not for 
the fact that in one state, the insur- 
ance company that issues this particu- 
lar group policy, cannot operate. 
Again, in other states the use of public 
funds has prevented purchase of the 
insurance. In several agencies the 
employees desired the policy, but the 
board would not co-operate; and in 
still other agencies the reverse was 
true. 

The insurance company’s offer pro- 
vides that only associations having 
over 10 employees may enter the plan 
and at least 85% of the employees 
shall participate in the policy. 


| 
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Open Window Rooms in Peoria, III. 
By Zoa A. VELDE 


Executive Secretary Peoria County Tuberculosis Association 


In 1914, Peoria first considered its 
open window room. The whole idea 
was new and startling, and the funds 
of the school board were low. It 
wasn’t until 1918, two years after the 
open window room had been built, 
that the board could equip it. In the 
meantime, the backing of the local tu- 
berculosis board had been secured. 
The school board was to furnish the 
school-room and its equipment, the 
cots and the kitchen equipment, and 
the tuberculosis board would furnish 
the children’s suits and blankets, and 
finance the running of the kitchen. 

We learned from the Elizabeth 
McCormick Fund of Chicago, the 
authority on open window rooms in 
this part of the country, that move- 
able seats were a necessity in order 
that the children might move about 
out of drafts. These were secured 
by the school board. Since the open 
window room is a special school with 
added responsibilities, the teacher was 
paid ten dollars a month more -than 
she had been receiving. A great deal 
of thought was put on finding the 
right teacher possessed with a combi- 
nation of efficiency and kindliness, 
with just as great interest in her pu- 
pils’ health as in their scholarship. 


The matter of selecting a cook was 


felt to be of almost as great impor- 
tance as selecting the teacher. A mid- 
dle-aged woman was given the posi- 
tion, and was paid $6.00 per week at 
the start. 

As there was no school doctor at 
that time, the nurse lined up her 
prospects. These included contact 
cases, arrested cases, causes of anemia, 
and malnutrition. A doctor who was 
a member of our board examined the 
children, placing those in the room 
most in need of the treatment. Dur- 
ing the school year he examined the 
children again, once in the middle of 
the year, and once in June, to see 
which children had improved sufh- 
ciently to graduate. The greatest 
problem at the start was to educate 
the parents to the point where they 
could see the wisdom of placing their 
children in the room. 

During the early days the budget 
was small, and it took the most care- 
ful planning to serve to the pupils a 


hot luncheon at noon as well as milk 
both morning and afternoon. The 
cook, however, proved to be a jewel. 
She is still with us, and how she keeps 
her bills so low is still a matter of 
wonder. One reason is that she has 
many generous friends who frequently 
send in donations. 

One plan that was launched during 
the first year was to have a shower of 
canned goods and jellies for our open 
window room. The public was urged 
to bring donations to the school build- 
ing in the district. The response was 
gratifying. These first donations 
were a great help in tiding us over. 

A great deal of publicity was given 
this first open window room. The 
children’s pictures with feature stories 
appeared in the papers; one day a 
week was visiting day, when inter- 
ested Peorians came to observe this 
new school where the children dressed 
like Eskimos and sleep was encour- 
aged rather than frowned upon. 

The children by their marked im- 
provement did more to convince the 
community of the worth of open win- 
dow rooms than months of talking 
could have done. The results ob- 
tained furnished the best of talking 
points for the subsequent Christmas 
seal sales. The school board was sold 
to the idea, and it was made plain to 
the public that it was up to them to 
buy enough seals to enable the tuber- 
culosis board to meet its share of the 
expense of additional open window 
rooms. For the superintendent of 
schools and the school board wished 
to put one into each school as it was 
remodeled. The Christmas seal re- 
turns grew amazingly, and it has been 
possible to meet the added expense of 
each room. There are now four, and 
a fifth is planned in a new school that 
is to be built within the year. The 
newest open window room is quite 
ideal, with a dormitory adjoining, 
and an attractive dining-room open- 
ing into the cooking-class room where 
the food is prepared. 

The business of running the rooms 
to-day is quite different from what it 
was eight years ago. The first suits 
were made out of blankets by mem- 
bers: of the High School Economics 
Department. We now purchase them 


ready-made, since the saving on the 
home-made ones hardly warrants the 
effort. They cost $9.95. The boots 
were bought from the Elizabeth Mc- 
Cormick Memorial Fund, Chicago, 
at $2.75 a pair. Gray woolen blan- 
kets are bought from a local mer- 
chant. The latest price on blankets 
was $5.50. Thus the equipment sup- 
plied by us for each child cost $18.20, 
or for a room of thirty pupils, $546. 
Each child has a numbered locker, 
and its suit and blanket are numbered 
accordingly. When a child is trans- 
ferred back to its regular room, the 
equipment is cleaned before it is given 
to another. At the close of the year 
the entire equipment is cleaned. 
Three or four cleaning plants are 
asked to submit prices for this piece 
of work. Last year the lowest bid on 
the equipment for four rooms was 
$113.03. 

The various problems are referred 
to the open window room committee 
of the tuberculosis board. One mem- 
ber of this committee now takes 
charge of the jelly and the canned 
food shower. Another has charge of 
the buying of staple supplies. The 
cooks buy their perishable supplies at 
a neighborhood grocery, and each day 
put in their milk and bread order. 
The bills are sent to the office of the 
association and are checked with the 
invoice slips that are gathered up at 
each school. Every bill is looked 
over by the cook who has received the 
goods, and signed by her first. Then 
all the bills are gone over by the 
chairman of the committee and 
signed, and finally, with the rest of 
the bills, are checked by the chairman 
of the finance committee. 

The menus are made out by the 
head of the home economics depart- 
ment, and sent by her to the four 
schools. She also sends to the cooks 
the forms on which they record the 
amounts of food used by them each 
day, and the number served. ‘These 
are mailed back to the home economics 
department, together with our bills, 
and from this material a report is 
made in regard to the per capita cost 
of each meal, the number of calories 
each child receives, and the percentage 
of protein calories. Our figures show 
us that the average cost of milk this 
year for one open window room has 
been $46.76. The average cost of 
bread has been $6.15, of perishable 


(Continued on page 64) 


Child Health Education 


DEPARTMENT 


Children As Nutrition Workers 


By Martua ALLIs, Executive Secretary 


Pulaski County Tuberculosis Association, Little Rock, Ark. 


We realized that the time was ripe 
to do a more intensive work with the 
group of undernourished children in 
our schools than had yet been at- 
tempted. So we worked out a plan 
with the school board and superinten- 
dent of city schools. This office paid 
the salary of a full-time health direc- 
tor to carry on the health program in 
the grammar grades. 

The first step was to instruct the 
teachers how to recognize the out- 
standing marks of malnutrition in a 
child, emphasizing the fact it was not 
dependent entirely on weight by any 
manner of means, as had been thought 
by so many. A child might be se- 
riously malnourished, and still not be 
very much below weight. Also symp- 
toms of various children’s diseases 
were listed for the teacher’s informa- 
tion, that she might more readily rec- 
ognize. obvious symptoms of illness, 
when there was no nurse or doctor at 
hand to consult. 

The second step was to send to the 
homes of every child a questionnaire 
covering the health habits, or living 
conditions in the home. This survey 
gave us a background and something 
to check against at the close of the 
year’s work, to note any improvement 
made. 

The third step was scoring the 
children, according to the 20-point 
score card, which had been worked 
out by a committee of health and nu- 
trition experts, well qualified to de- 
cide on the essential points necessary 
to score a child 100% in health. This 
scoring was to show the child himself 
just where he was physically, and just 
what he had to do to get in the 100% 
class. We have certainly seen what 
happens when the child himself be- 
comes interested and knows what he 


must do and why, in order to build 
his body up strong and to keep physi- 
cally fit. The battle is then won, for 
he will get his parents interested and 
see that corrections that are neeeded 
are made. 

Each 100% child was given a blue 
ribbon as an incentive, and you can- 
not understand the interest that has 
centered about the blue ribbons. Out 
of something like 8,000 children 
scored, only eight were found 100% 
at the first scoring. The number has 
gained by leaps and bounds until we 
close the school year with 2,000 
100% blue-ribbon children. 

Along with this work a series of 
health lessons were distributed from 
this office by Miss Boggess. The les- 
sons were arranged in three units: 

1. Building the body—in this unit 
the foods were taken up as build- 
ing material necessary to construct 
a strong framework. 

2. The functions of the body—how 
the building material is utilized 
by the body—how it is changed 
into body tissues. 

3. The care of the body—the house 
that health built. 

These lessons were sent to every 
school and presented by the teacher 
under the supervision of the health 
director. 

This will demonstrate what rest 
will do in building up an undernour- 
ished child. An open air room was 
opened at one of the schools, cots and 
blanket furnished, and the children 
sleep for one hour each afternoon. 
Careful records are kept of these chil- 
dren. There is an individual weight 
chart for each one, and a marked gain 
in weight is apparent in the few 
months that this experiment has been 
tried. 
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There were no physical examina- 
tions given in the school. Conse- 
quently, in order definitely to know 
what was keeping so many of these 
children down in weight, and that we 
might know the cause of their mal- 
nourished condition, we provided a 
clinician and nurse to go to the schools 
to examine every underweight child 
whose parents had given their written 
consent. Out of 616 children ex- 
amined (we could only afford the cli- 
nician for two hours work a day) 606 
were found physically defective, with 
a total number of defects 1,443. Only 
ten of the number examined were ap- 
parently normal. Of this number 91 
children were recommended for fur- 
ther examination of the lungs; 401 
were found with diseased tonsils ; 374 
had adenoids; 408 needed dental cor- 
rections, and 88 had defective vision. 
There were, of course, many other 
defects, entirely too iong to be enu- 
merated here. I am only given the 
defects found in the greatest number 
of children. 

The year’s work closed on Health 
Day with a May Day celebration. 
A health play was presented, the 
two thousand blue-ribbon children 
marched, and the school having the 
largest number of blue-ribbon chil- 
dren received the silver loving cup. 
The most perfect boy and girl re- 
ceived a prize. The Parent-Teacher 
Association joined in the celebration, 
as we have tried to enlist them toward 
getting all pre-school children who 
will enter school next September 
physically examined during the sum- 
mer. All defects are to be corrected, 
and they should be 100% fit when 
they enter school. Many of these 
children marched on May Day with 
the banner, “We will be Blue Rib- 
boners Next Year.” 

The enthusiasm is so great among 
the children at this time, that our of- 
fice is besieged by earnest workers try- 
ing to get their teeth corrections made 
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but who cannot afford to go to a den- 
tist. One little newsy came in with 
fifty cents he had earned selling pa- 
‘pers and asked if we could tell him a 
dentist who would clean his teeth for 
fifty cents. Another came asking if 
he mowed the grass on the lawn for a 
dentist, would he fix up his teeth? We 
tried opening a dental clinic on Sat- 
urdays to help out these little fellows, 
but found we were swamped with so 
great a number begging to be taken 
care of, we could not handle it alone. 
We are now trying to get the Dental 
Association to help us out with the 
situation. 

The following letter written by the 
principal’s round table of the city 
schools will show what the teachers 
and principals think of the work that 
has been done: 

“The Principal’s Round Table of 
the Little Rock Public Schools think 
the service rendered to the children of 
the Little Rock public schools by Miss 
Boggess, your representative, cannot 
be estimated. It certainly is a won- 
derful piece of work. Miss Boggess 
is very efficient, and the interest of all 
has been aroused. 

“*A little child leadeth’ is true in 
this case, for the children are forming 
right habits and enlisting the aid of 
their parents. 

“To you, the instigator, untiring in 
effort and interest beyond measure, is 
due praise and thanks not only by the 
children but by the citizens of Little 
Rock. 

“The Pulaski County Tuberculosis 
Association deserves its share of the 
praise for fostering the cause.” 


County Fair Exhibits 
The National Dairy Council has 


available for use in county fairs sev- 
eral exhibit units. These units are 
complete, ready to set up. They cover 
the various phases of health, and are 
usually composed of a mechanical de- 
vice and some illustrative material 
representing the eight health rules or 
rules of the game. As the usual 
county fair booth is 10 ft. deep, most 
of the exhibits are planned to fit into 
this space. 

A catalogue giving the separate 
units may be procured from the Na- 
tional Dairy Council upon request. 

The rental prices of the exhibits 
range anywhere from $10.00 to 
$100.00 per week. 


Field Activities in Child 
Health Education 


Since the report on developments 
in child health education in the field 
during the summer of 1925, published 
in the December BULLETIN, a num- 
ber of interesting achievements have 
been accomplished in different parts 
of the country. 


Idaho 


As a result of the special course in 
health education offered by the Idaho 
Tuberculosis Association last summer 
at the Boise state normal school, the 
association has been asked to put simi- 
lar courses in three different teacher- 
training institutions during the sum- 
mer term this year. Miss Velma 
Spaulding, Child Health Education 
Director of the association, will con- 


duct the courses with assistance in the . 


way of lectures from physicians, den- 
tists and nurses. The courses will 
last three weeks. 


Illinois 


A significant development is under 
way in Illinois which, until recently, 
has lagged behind some of the more 
advanced states in giving preparation 
to teachers in health education. A 
special committee composed of educa- 
tors and health authorities has pre- 
pared a course which has been ac- 
cepted by the presidents of all the 
state teachers’ colleges as well as by 
the state departments of health and 
education, as a guide for introducing 
compulsory courses in health in the 
teacher-training institutions of the 
state. The plan will be put into prac- 
tice as rapidly as circumstances per- 
mit. The course is planned for five 
hours a week and covers a period of 
twelve weeks, carrying academic 
credit. The adoption of this course 
follows the putting into effect of the 
new health education course for ele- 
mentary schools, in which the Illinois 
Tuberculosis and Public Health As- 
sociation had a large share. 

Interesting features of the course 
for teachers are as follows: A medical 
examination before entering is one of 
the bases for registration, and an ad- 
ditional physical examination is to be 
made of all students each year, and 
oftener when the need exists. The 


_sanitation of the school buildings and 


the places where the students live and 
eat will be supervised. Hygienic and 
medical advice will be given to the 
pupils. A visiting nurse service will 
be provided, and students will be 
scored on their personal health habits. 
Excellence in such outdoor sports as 
golf, tennis and hiking is accepted in 
lieu of gymnasium work. As a part 
of the health education course, stu- 
dents must make some type of survey 
of sanitary conditions in the local 
community. All students engaged in 
practice teaching are required to re- 
port on the sanitary conditions of the 
schools in which they teach, as well as 
the health habits and sickness rate 
among the pupils. 

The first of the state colleges to put 
the new course into effect reports that 
it is already the most popular course 
in the institution. The Illinois Tu- 
berculosis and Health Association is 
supplying supplementary material to 
add to the interest, and during this 
summer Mrs. Jayne Kerr, the field 
secretary of the association, will offer 
a special demonstration of “Health 
Education in Action” to be included 
as part of the course. 


Indiana 


Indiana has a new county score 
card for rural schools which includes 
a credit of five points for schools 
where more than fifty per cent. of the 
pupils mark health habit score cards 
regularly. It also includes a generous 
share of credits for the different 
phases of school sanitation. 


Missouri 


The St. Louis Tuberculosis Society 
has followed up its course in health 
education for teachers in parochial 
schools (held last summer and noted 
in our previous summary) by organ- 
izing a special course in nutrition for 
the mothers of children in the paro- 
chial schools. This, following the 
Crusade work and the special classes 
for underweight children, marks an 
interesting step in rounding out the 
parochial school program. 

Last fall the public school system in 
St. Louis created the position of 
health education director, to have su- 
pervision of the health teaching in the 
grades. The newly appointed direc- 
tor is a physician with teaching ex- 
perience. 
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Oklahoma 


Through the initiative of Miss 
Ethel Potts, Child Health Education 
Director of the Oklahoma Public 
Health Association, ‘the Department 
of Public Instruction is bringing Dr. 
Fletcher B. Dressler, Professor, 
School of Hygiene, Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., to 
Oklahoma this summer to spend a 
few days at each of the state teachers’ 
colleges and the state university, to 
help arouse an interest in health edu- 
cation and pave the way for the intro- 
duction of a regular credit course 
next summer. The Public Health 
Association is assuming responsibility 
for one week of lectures on health at 
the state university this summer. Two 
of the lectures will be given by Dr. 
Dressler. The state superintendent 
of public instruction, the state health 
officer and other state officials will 
give additional lectures. 

Miss Anita Henkel, Child Health 
Education Director of the Oklahoma 
City Tuberculosis Society, has pre- 
pared an outline which gives sugges- 
tions for correlation of health with 
other subjects in the school curricu- 
lum. 


Oregon 


Miss Marie Connelly, Child 
Health Education Director of the 
Oregon Tuberculosis Association, has 
been cooperating with the state de- 
partment of education in putting into 
practice a new health inspection law. 
At the county teachers’ institutes she 
demonstrates, with the assistance of 
local children, the correct methods 
for a teacher to use in making a physi- 
cal inspection of her pupils. She also 
conducts round table conferences for 
teachers to help them with the prac- 
tical details of their health programs. 
She has an interesting exhibit of rats 
fed on different diets which she takes 
with her on her trips about the state. 


Texas 


Miss Pansy Nichols, the Child 
Health Director of the Texas Public 
Health Association, has been develop- 
ing a service for rural teachers in 
sending them every month lesson 
plans in health, to supplement the 
state course of study. The plans are 
adapted from the outlines in Health 
Training in Schools, and from courses 
in use in other states and cities. 
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Miss Nichols reports also that the 
Texas Federation for Health Educa- 
tion (an account of which was given in 
the American Journal of Nursing for 
February) is functioning smoothly. 
The federation was brought about on 
the initiative of the State Medical As- 
sociation, which desires a state organ- 
ization similar in purpose to the Joint 
Committee of the American Medical 
Association and the National Educa- 
tion Association. The organization 
promises to be a live one, and four 
committees are working out plans for 
health programs respectively for ele- 
mentary schools. rural schools, high 
schools, and colleges. Miss Nichols 
is serving on the committee for ele- 
mentary schools. 


Washington 


Miss Nena Osterud, the Crusade 
nutrition director of the Washington 
Tuberculosis Association, has pre- 
pared a series of bulletins giving in 
brief form the essential points bearing 
on the problem of the underweight 
child, which are being distributed 
throughout the state in connection 
with the special classes for under- 
weight children promoted by the as- 
sociation. 


Wyoming 


The field education nurse of the 
Wyoming Tuberculosis Association 
is assisting the director of rural edu- 
cation at the state university in the 
preparation of health programs for 
the summer school this year. 


Increasing Demand for Primary 
Material 


Reports received at the national 
office indicate that the demand is in- 
creasing for adaptations of the Crusade 
material for primary grades, such as 
those developed by the Iowa, Michi 
gan and Indiana associations, and the 
Chicago Tuberculosis Institute. Chi- 
cago has received orders for primary 
health habit charts from seven states. 
Iowa is having demands from several 
states, and Oklahoma reports the ex- 
tensive use of the Indiana material, 
70,000 “checking slips” having been 
distributed. 


New Edition “Child 


Management” 


A new edition of “Child Manage- 
ment” has been published by the Chil- 
dren’s -Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
The new edition contains some chap- 
ters not in the old one, notably some 
dealing with disobedience, lying and 
stealing. 


Child Management* 
By Dr. D. A. THom 


Are You Honest With Your Children? 

The importance of honesty in handling 
children cannot be overemphasized. If 
the early trust and confidence which they 
have in their parents is carelessly broken 
down, the props are knocked out of their 
world, for if what father and mother 
says is not true, what may be believed? 
Many times it has a direct bearing on 
whether or not obedience is obtained. 
Some parents will deliberately deceive 
their children in an attempt to gain obed- 
ience or in the hope of making an 
unpleasant task or duty less painful in 
anticipation. 


One small lad, though he had consider- 
able fear of pain under the dentist's 
hands, went through the first session man- 
fully, shedding only a tear or two. He 
dreaded the second visit, however, and 
continually fretted about it. In order to 
calm him his mother assured him that 
“This time he will not hurt you at all.” 
Up to this point the mother had always 
been right, so he believed her. The shock 
was a severe one when it happened that 
he was hurt more than on the previous 
visit. His implicit confidence was shat- 
tered and he became timid and fearful in 
new situations and showed an evident 
lack of trust in the statements made to 
him. This was clearly shown on another 
occasion at the dentist’s several months 
later. There had been some question of 
extracting one tooth, but his mother defi- 
nitely promised him that it should not be 
done on this particular day and that he 
need have no fear. If it proved neces- 
sary, arrangement would be made later 
to have it done under ether. He under- 
stood this clearly, yet, when actually in 
the dentist’s chair, he became panic- 
stricken and could not be pacified. All 
reassuring statements were met with 
“You told me before that it wouldn’t hurt, 
and it did. I want to go home. He 
shan’t touch my teeth.” It will be a long 
time, if ever, before this child regains his 
confidence. 


* Syndicated from the revised edition of 
Child Management—Publication No. 1438, of 
the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Department 
of Labor. 
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Open Window Rooms in 
Peoria 
(Continued from page 60) 


supplies $9.51, of staples $19.01. 
This makes the cost of food per month 
for one pupil $2.74, and the average 
cost per capita per day 13 cents. This 
_ does not include the cost of the cook, 
whom we now pay $2.00 per day. 
_ The pupils who can afford it, pay us 
ten cents per day. That a great man 
of the children “da:tpay* regu is 
shown by the fact: that- tte Tunc 
money receipts last year amounted ‘to 
$8 16.34. 

The secretary of the school board 
figures that the yearly cost to the 
board of educating an open window 
room child is $129.17. The yearly 
cost of educating the child in a regu- 
lar school room in Peoria is $90.00. 

Every open window room teacher 
now has an assistant, as all the rooms 
have more than twenty-five enroled 
pupils. We now have a full-time 
school teacher keenly interested in the 
open window rooms, who is respon- 
sible for deciding which children shall 
be placed in the room, how long they 
shall remain, and all the problems per- 
taining to the health of the children. 
We also have two school nurses who 
weigh the open window room chil- 
dren each week, and make the neces- 
sary contacts between the open win- 
dow room and the home. Many of 
the children must go out of their own 
school district to secure the much- 
needed open window room care. If 
they have to take a street car, their 
fare is furnished by the school board. 

A new plan has recently been in- 
troduced at one of the schools at 
luncheon time. The tables, instead 
of being placed together to form one, 
have been separated. Six children sit 
at a tabl _ one acting as host. He 
chooses his successor, basing his choice 
on behavior at meal time. The teacher 
visits as a guest at the various tables. 
The plan is working splendidly. The 
hosts feel their responsibility and are 
most solicitous for the welfare of 
their particular group. 


Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company Diphtheria 
Film 

An unusually interesting film both 
from the standpoint of education and 
motion-picture technique has been 


produced for the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company by Carlyle Ellis. 


The title of the film is “New Ways 
for Old,” and it is 1,000 feet in 
length. Beginning in civil war days, 
i ws the home life of an American 

y of that period when an epi- 
efemic of diphtheria strikes the town 
and the old family doctor is powerless 
to save the life of little Betty Adams. 
The second episode covers the period 
when the horseless carriage and the 
telephone are new. Another genera- 
tion of Adams live in the old house, 
but when Betty Adams, the second, 
gets diphtheria, the doctor of 1900 is 
able to save her life with antitoxin. 
The third episode shows the mother 
of Betty Adams, the third, who hears 
over the radio of the protection which 
toxin-antitoxin gives. Her acceptance 
of the twentieth century method of 
prevention of diphtheria by toxin- 
antitoxin makes an effective climax to 
the picture. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company is prepared to send “New 
Ways for Old” free, except for trans- 
portation charges, to health officers 
and public health associations. Re- 
quests for bookings and descriptive 
circular should be addressed tc the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, No. 1 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 


Canadian Tuberculosis 
Campaign Growing 


According to the last yearly review 
of the Canadian Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation, the campaign in the Dominion 
is developing rapidly. The Lauren- 
tian Sanatorium has 200 beds; at 
Cartierville there are 300 beds for 
advanced cases; Jordan Memorial 
Sanatorium will build and enlarge its 
New Brunswick institution; Kent- 
ville, Muskoka, Brantford, Sandwich 
and Tranquille sanatoria have all 
added beds. Saskatchewan has opened 
a 125 bed sanatorium, and British 
Columbia is remodeling a building in 
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Vancouver to accommodate 100 ad- 
vanced and observation patients. 


The Lord Athoistan Benefaction 
has equipped and operated two de- 
monstration areas in Montreal. A 
study of tuberculosis among the 
Indians is also under way. Clinics, 
dispensaries and summer camps are 
springing up in a number of places. 


New Survey Shows Bovine 
Tuberculosis Decreasing 


Cooperative tuberculin testing, by 
federal, staté-and county forces, has 
reduced the percentage of tuberculous 
cattle in the United States from 4 per 
cent. in 1922 to 2.8 per cent. in 1926, 
according to a survey completed May 
1, by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Information was 
also gathered which indicates that by 
1936 approximately 31 per cent. of 
the entire country will have reduced 
the percentage of infection to less than 
one-half of one per cent. and will thus 
be classed as “modified accredited” 
area. 

But of more interest perhaps are 
the figures showing that most of the 
infection is confined to a comparatively 
small area. While the percentage of 
diseased cattle varies from less than 
one-half of one per cent. in some 
counties to more than 23 per cent. in 
others, practically 73 per cent. of the 
estimated reactors yet to be con- 
demned are contained in 411 coun- 
ties. The other 27 per cent. of the 
estimated diseased cattle are scattered 
throughout the remaining 2,658 coun- 
ties where the average infection is less 
than 3 per cent. 

This gives a clear insight into the 
problem of total eradication of the 
disease. It is comparatively easy, 
with sufficient funds available, to free 
any county with less than 3 per cent. 
infection. The problem, therefore, in 
this less infected section is one of 
proper initial testing and sufficient 
quarantine measures to protect against 
reinfection from bad herds. 


